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» WEDNESDAY, SEPTEM. 2, 1829. | love her. The purple currents, which || “Fly—fly!” [ exclaimed. 
b o. : || swelled my veins agreed well with the en-|| Demetrius dashed upou me. 
a * TERMS.—The Port Foliois published every || thusiastic fire which glowed on her chee k, ar ylang A he — — avery you? 
nto Wednesday, at $3 per annum, or 2,50 if paid on | and long ere we could teach our tongues || Would you — aw y ch wh — po 
subseribing. Letters on business, may be addressed || to frame each others speech, our eyes had || throw your 4 tars anc household gods? 
in to W. F. Geddes, 59 Locust Street, above 8th, op- looked a language well understood by kin-|| “Save her,” I cried, “and the palate of 
ish: posite the Musical Fund Hall, Philadelphia. Com-'| dred sy,irits. || my father shall be yours—a thousand slaves 
lie munications, are to be addressed to the Editor,!| costed ina grotto of my patron’s garden || shall call you master.” 
ork Thomas C.Clarke. All letters must be (post worn, or wandering down an avenue leading to H He shook his lead. My brain was on fire 
* EES the banks of the Tiber, she used to relate || —I_ raved—1 foamed. I tried every art to 
= The following is a beautiful Ballad by | the early history of her country —of the || persuade him to suffer her to escape; but 
hte Sir Robert Ayton, Secretary to the Scottish || kings—of the glorious repubtic— and then, |, allin vain. Binding the prisoners, they 
pies Queens, Mary and Anne. in accents of grief, would dwell on the i hurried them on board, and soon we were 
y of a eee ||causes which led to their servitude under! in Rome® They were tukente the citadel. 
And I might have gone near to seve thee; | the emperors. Now and then a strange ex-| Vise sun had just shed his first _— on 
Had I not found the slightest prayer | pression would drop from her as she speke i the forum as \ crossed it. The temple met 
kly That lips could speak, had power to move ye; Of a God to me unknown; and if I inter-|/my sight. The gush of feeling was too 
8,” But I can let thee now alone, | rupted her with a fond expression, the | much. Yesterday at this hour I was happy 
nge As worthy to be loved by none. | ready tear would start into her eye. l!in the anticipation of bliss. Now all was 
hat 1d Ride deihin eineee. ene Goll | I whiled away the remainder of the day || blasted. Ventidius, breathless, met me ask 
Fra shes cach a aan ah aa in dreaming of the morning. In the eveu-|jentered. My countenance told him 1 knew 
i Thy favors are but like the wind, / | ing whilst reposing on a couch, Demetrius, Hiall. ‘ : 
pon ‘What kisseth every thing it meets, |\a centurion, stood at the door. ‘*Prince,” || “Cursed girl,” he cried, “thus to bring 
Fob And since thou canst kiss more than one, | said he, ‘tare you ready for a night excur-| ruin and disgrace upon my house, and for- 
Thoa’rt worthy to be kissd by none: sion?” Ever ready for any’ thing that || swear her country’s gods. ‘To-day she ex- 
The morning rose, that untouch’d stands, || promised an adventure, | sprang up snd as- | piates her life.—There is a spectacle in the 
ny, Arm’d with her briers, how sweetly smells; | sented. At the janiculum we found a cho- amphitheatre, and she with her wretched 
ge But plack’d and strain’d through ruder hands, {sen band. The word was given to march. |; companions will be torn by wild beasts. 
nut Her sweets vo longer with her dwell; i Coming to the Tiber we embarked. Swifi-|| How I got there 1 know not—the first I 
But scent and beauty both are gone, |: ly we glided past the loftly palacce which i knew I was at the palace of the emperor 
Pa And leaves fali from her, one by one. line either shore. —Demetrius now explain- Hy thundering for admittance. Nero had not 
ine, Such fate, ere long will thee betide, ed the cause of the expedition. He said |) risen; and there was no entrance, not even 
A When thou hast handled been awhile, || that in the time of Augustus a new religion i fora prince. In an agony of suspence I 
sich Like sere flowers to be thrown aside, || had sprung up in Judea. It had strength-|) paced the avenue to his palace.—Moments 
the And Eshall sigh while some will smile, || ed in persecution; but that of late, until the || seemed hours. At length I was admitted. 
we ‘To see thy love for more than one || burning of the city they had been suffered | [ rushed into the presence of him who ruled 
ter- Hath brought thee to be loved by none. || to teach their docirinesunmolested, ‘hat! the world—a pale, weak, young man, re- 
nd \\ destructive event having been charged as Hy clined on a couch. 
FracMent or 4 Rowan Mancscrirt, || their act, Nero had issued his edict toex-|; ‘Greatest of emperors, saye, oh save 
sis , || terminate them from the earth, ‘Thatnight | her!” 
rw 2 ee ee, eee: | information had been given where a party My voice chocked, He raised his head 
oa eeeerees, With a toga drawn close || was at their devotions; and he had been) and gazed on me in astonishment. 
ar about me, I took my station at the eastern } commanded to seize them. “Guards, how gained this madman admit- 
pi gate of the temple. Leaning against a | Having now passed the utmost bounds of tance?” 
uae, column, I waited the coming of the proces-| the city, we came to the wild and desolate Rushing in they seized me. 
rr sion. The sun had just risen from his |! country as you approach the sea. Landing | ‘I am Numidia’s prince,” I cried, “but 
ties couch as it entered the forum.—Clothed in || at a jetting pier, we pursued our course.| grant my petition and my domains shall be 
aa robes of virgin white, with veils reaching || Not a star pierced the black canopy of the | yours.” 
. at to the ground, the priestesses resembled |/night. Cautiously and swiltly we moved.) ‘Thy domains!” he said witha smile, 
ane the fairy beings which the soothsayers of || Demetrius, in a smothered tone, gave the | “and are they not mine already? Away 
my country say await my coming in the || word to halt, and drawing close, bade me | with him.” 3 
— abodes of the blessed. The early dawn, || listen. A low and sweet murmuring of; My breast swelled—my veins burned—I 


shedding its mysterious light on every tower || voices filled the air. Stealing through the | would have rushed upon the tyrant; but 
4u@ and every edifice conspired with the pro-|/bigh herbage we came to a dilapidated | my better genius prevailed, : 
See cession, slowly and majestically winding ||ruin of a patrician palace. Looking i I stood without the palace. Demetrius 
aria its way up the broad avenue, to render the || through a crevice of the broken wall, we |, Was at my side. 
Pe scene one of enchantment. At length it || saw ten or twelve persons engaged in their ||. “*¥ou,” I said, ‘‘you are the cause of my 
avy, reached the temple. Quick, withoutcom-|/rites. When they had concluded singing, || Puin.” 
r of mand, the massive gates flew open. Ever|/they knelt, and an aged man, with silver || “Nay, nay, my friend, it is not I, but the 
and anon as it entered, I caught the glance |/ locks, his eyes turned toward heaven, his | great Gods. This girl has rushed blindly 
of a bright eye, as it flashed through some ||-hands in an attitude of devotion, muttered | to her ruin.—I could not save her when 
eyelet in the veils, until a form I could not || an incantion. Demetrius ordered his men I you begged me, for there were others 
bisa came up. A hand, white as her//to surround the ruin. At the word, we|/ nigh. But now it is in your power, if suc! 
7 own veil, quickly pushed aside her robe, || were among thein with our naked blades. || is your will.” 
on td ped aspring of myrtle. Snatch-|| They made battle. The struggle wasshort. | Hope lighted up my heart. 
, $24 bed up the flattering token of preference, || Demetrius at a blow cleft in two the chief “‘My will, great Jove! I’d down to black 
-d 29 | 
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it a thousand times to my lips, and || priest. The women screamed and endea-| Tartarus: and beard Pluto himself on his 
to the of my patron. vored to escape. One passed the rent—) throne, to save buta single drop of her 
On the day my arrival from Numidia, ||another was following. A soldier seized || costly blood.” / 
Thad seen Anathasia in the family of Ven-)| her by the hair, and whirled his sword to || “Follow then, if such is your mind.” 
tedius, fair and graceful as the queen ike. A cloud passed from the moon,|; We crossed the forum—ascended the 
heauty when she sprung to her sea-shell revealed her features. It was Anatha-|! Tarpctan Rock, and were in the citadel. 
from the o’cean’s foam. To see her wasto ' sia! She screamed. I cleft his skull, “Twill command the guard to wait with- 
“-_ 
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out,” said Demetrius. ‘*WWile you are 
within, persuade her, and_we will secrete 
her in a subterraneous passage which Jeads 
to the Tiber. At dead of night a trireme 
will be prepared, and you with her can es- 
cape to your land. Haste, for the hour of 
games is at hand.” 

I ngeded not the incentive; but entered as 
He portals, at his.command were opened. 

he was kneeling. The creaking of the 
hinges aroused her. She slowly raised her 
head, and seeing me, uttered an exclama- 
tion, and inquired the reason of my coming. 

“To save you, dearest girl; you and your 
companions are condemned to a dreadful 
death. I come to save you.” 

A shudder passed through her frame. 

“You cannot save me; you will only risk 
your own life in vain.” 

“I can, I can; Demetrius is my friend, 
and we have provided the means.” 

“And my friends—can they also be sav- 
ed?” 

**No.”” 

“*Then I cannot be.” 

“Oh, say not so; you are the only being | 
that binds me"to existence. But we are| 
losing time. Come, we will secret you un-| 
til evening, and then together we will em- 
bark in a trireme for my beloved land; and | 
there, far from tyrants, we will pass our) 
lives in peace and harmony.” 

A smile passed over her lovely face as 
she shook her head and said, 

“And think you I cannot die for my Sav- 
jour who died for me? Qh, it is sweet to 
think of him, and trust on his name.” 

“Now is not the time for such wild fanta- 
sies.” | 








eyesto heaven. “Ah! you cannot appre- | 
ciate these feelings. 


PORT FOLIO. 


was the tfrants favorite, negligently reclint 
ing on the suggestum, encompassed by his 
thousands of guards; on .the further side 
were immense iron grated portals tlrough 
which were seen the glaring eyes of hungry 
lions chafing at the bars. An immense sea 
of heads filled the seats, as they rose one 
above another. 

The spectacle commenced. The eastern 
gate was thrown open. A smali band en- 
tered and walked slowly tothe centre of 
the area. In their midst my ardent gaze 
discovered Anathasia. The wretch con- 
demned to black Tartarus gulph is happy 
compared to me. Unmoved ‘by all these 
dreadful preparations, they knelt; and as 
their gaze turned upwards, a smile of joy 
and resignation played on theirfeatures. A 
murmur like the sound of distant w=ters 
broke from the multitude, answered inter- 


lions. Above itall, rose the sound of voices 
that chanted with a melody that belonged 
not to earth. The multitude were hushed, 
| and in that assemblage of myriads, naught 











| was heard but the celestial harmony of that) 
The favorite gave the sig-|) And r 
The gates opened.—The hungry || ©, virtue, piety and knowledge, these 
beasis rushed in, thirsting for their prey. | 
|| My sight grew dim. My brain whirled.— || Of woman's saered bosom. 
Ventidius 1 


| devoted band. 
| nal. 


I sprang towards the arena. 
sped me. I fell as dead. 
A shout that rentthe very welkin roused 

me. ‘The beasts had torn every one but 


|| Anathasia, and were gorging themselves | 


One noble || Where love is in no degree concerned. 
| 

janimal, leaving his prey, his glaring eyes); 

**Fantasies!”” she repeated; and the tear | like two suns, rushed; pawing, & throwing || 

ran down her lovely cheek as she raised her || up the sand, toward the devoted girl, as she!) 

The noble beast stopped short in|) 


Here, take this, and | mia career gazed on her for a moment, and! her handkerchief from her eyes, one of the 


| with their lacerated bodies. 


| knelt. 


ngle in one mass of liquid fire 
I then shall die but not till I have seen 
Ant givena wild sublimity and awe 
To that terrifie hour—thou'lt be no more 
Long ere it shall arrive. 


BEAUTY. 
Presumptuous one 
Know’st thou my atributes and sayst thou so? 
Piety, wisdom, virtue all are mine, 
Tho’ not imparted to all those I rule 
And ever with one of these I shall behold 
From Heaven's high arch the grand terrifie seene 
And smile to see thy ruins, Time, and those 
| Of Nature, charming Nature whom I lore. 
| Lam immortal. 
TIME. 
O now Iknow thee. 
Thou art that Beauty which the christian loves 
And worships in bis dreams of holiness. 
| Thou’st not alone that perishable wealth 
| Which dwells upon the face—a heart thou hast 
A soul too lumined with the light of Heaven 
| Thy charms can never fade with thy complexion 





° || They are eternal as the word of God 
ruptedly by the roaring of the confined || And thou indeed immortal. 


| BEAUTY. 
| Yea loveliness of feature may soon fade, 
| Ev'n as the rose beneath a single frost, 





| 
i\ 


But she who hath the beauty of the soul 

| Hath that which brighter grows as years advanee, 
And stillean charm e’en in the eve of life 

| Ave life’s best jewels, and form half the wealth 


Milford Bard. 





The friendship of a man for a woman, is 
| always blended with a tenderness which he 


inever feels for one of his own sex, even 








THE FIRST AND LAST KISS, 
(Concluded. ) 
Before Hester could reply, or remove 


when Tam gone to my Redeemer, read it, | roaring, dashed aside to an already mangled || officers of the prison.entered the yard, and 


and consider it deeply for the sake of her || corpse. 


who gave it to you.” 
She handed me a parchment scroll. 


The multitude shouted to the fa- 


|| vorite to save her.—The wretch with a de- 


_ 
| 


smile c 





ded a royal tiger to be 


|| ordered the convicts to follow him. David 
|| and old Morgan hurried out the first; and 
|\in less thana minute, there were left only 


oH haste,” cried Demetrius, as he || loosed. A smothered execration brust from; Hester, her father, and the girl who had 


rushed in; “the guards are here.” 

“Then,” said J, “in spite of yourself wili 
I save you.” 

I attempted to seize and carry her forth. 
The heavy tramp of the soldiers echoed 
along the passage. It was too late. 

I stood before the ampitheatre. The 
thousands and tens of thousands were has- 
tening in, their countenances eager for the 
bloody spectacle. All was confusion. The 
earth seemed changed. A vague notion of 
something dreadful weighed upon my mind. 


|| the populace. 
|| Who dare oppose my will?’ cried the 
|roused Popilius, darting a look of defiance 
;around, and then fell listlessly backeon his 
jcouch. It was beyond the strength of mor- 
tal to endure. 1 snatehed a sword; leapt 
\into the arena shouting for aid. A lion 
‘\rushedon me. My sword was buried inhis 
j|\lheart. 1 raised the fainting: girl and -re- 
\ treated toa gate which the populace had 
|| burst. We were safe. The enraged peo- 
| ple, breaking through the guards, seized 


;accompanied them. Mr. Lloyd waited till 
ihe treard the rattling of the lumbering me- 
jebine as it drove off; andhe then led Hes- 
— out. He had been a silent and a sad 
|| spectator of the interview; and he felt that 
it would be only an unnecessary pang, ad- 
ded t@‘those she had already endured, if 
e permitted her to witness the actual de- 

| parturé “of her husband. Her emotions, 
H when he told her that he was gone, satisfi- 
| ed-bim he had judged rightly, and acted 
| wisely. There were not those deep and 


' 


Soon the shouts of the servile multitude an-| the wretch livid with fright, and hurled) maddening emotions which lacerate the 


nounced the coming of the favorite emperor. 
The air wes deafened by the clang of bra- 
zen throated trumpets. The chariot of 
Popilius wasin sight. He alighted. Dash- 
ing aside his guards, I was at his feet grasp- 
ing the hem of his robe. 


flushed for a moment as he turned to bhis|! 


ards. 


“*What means this?” =| 


My patron, alarmed for my safety, rush- 
ed forward. Raising me, he besought the 
wretch to pardon me, for I had but lately 
arrived from my barbarous country, and was 
but a novice in the manners of the imperial 
city. LTessayed to speak. My voice was 
choked with agitation. He on. 
Ventidius and his friends were carrying me 
from the place—when I recovered J cried, 

“Where take ye me? If she is todie J 
will be preeent.” 

Ventidius replied, *‘you will but endan- 
ger yourself; but if such is your desire, I 
will gratify the son of my friend.” 


His face became | 


I him to the beasts, The amphitheatre rang 
|| with shouts of joy as the enfuriated lions 
| tore him limb from limb. 

i 
tt 





Written for the Port Folie. 
|} AN APOLOGUE. 
BEAUTY AND TIME. 
( Concluded.) 
TIME, 


Vain, vain is thy petty power. 
Those very vassals, cities, nations, I 
Have blotted from the earth—no trace is left 
To tell where they have been. The proudest, 


fairest, 
Most b if of the earth 
Have fallen before my sceptre,and thy charms 
Of form and feature, like the flowers that sip 
The dew and die, have perished at my touch, 
All nature sinks before me and the hour 
Is fast approaching when the eternal towers 
The Pyramids of Egypt shall lie low, 
And crumble into dust—yea that dread hour 
When all creation sha}l be wrapt in flame 
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heart, when a beloved object is torn from 
| it forever. It was impossible they should 
|be. But Hester had stood at the altar with 
| David. She wasa wife. He was herhus- 
band. She was a mother. He,was a fe- 
| ther of her children. Ill usage may des- 
troy all the finer sympathies which 
those relations in a woman’s gentle and af- 
| fectionate nature; but it is death alone,— 
| or it is equivalent, eternal — in this 
} world,—that can make her feel’she has no 
longer a husband, and her children no long- 
er a father. And when that feeling does 
come, it will wring the bosom with a sor- 
rew unlike any other. 

Hester returned to her father’s house that 
day, and remained there a 
with her two children. The cottage which 
she had occupied since her marriage, ws 
given up; and the ace of the little fur- 
niture it contained, when sold, her hus- 
band’s creditors allowed her to keep out of 
respect for herself, and pity for her misfor- 

~ 
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nes. It wasan additional burden which | 
-. Lloyd was ill able to bear; but his trust 
‘was in Him whose command it is that we || 
should succour the distressed, protect the 


299 


child, would often talk of his father, merely 
|| because the word was constantly upon the 
lips of his playmates, and because he saw 
they had fatliers. But as he grew older, 


fatherless, and do all manner of good. In/|| occurrence, brought him into contact with |, and began to reflect, a en little “T- 
the bosom of her family, in the discharge of ||an eccentric cld gentleman of the neigh- \) cumstances presented themselves to his 


her maternal duties, in the occupation af-||borhood, who had signalized himsclf on | 


mind, which convinced him there was some 


forded her by superintending the education || more than one occasion by the apparent || mystery, though he knew not what, that 


of the daugliters of some of her neighbors, || caprice with which he bestowed his boun-! 
which enabled her to meet many of her! ty. ‘ q her? 
own personel expenses, without drawing || been talked of, was his stocking a small || ther: 


hung over his infancy. Once, and only 


the kind which had || once, he asked his mother, “Wuo is my fa- 
et SS ~ ; And wueng ishe?” But the silent 


upon her father’s slender means, and inthe | farm for an industrious young man, and| agitation of Hester, for she — one | 
peaceful retreat of the valley of Tintern, || giving him besides a hundred pounds to be-| swer him, sealed his lips upon that subject 


her mind gradually recovered much of its | gin with, to whom he had never spoken till 


former tranquillity. A more pleasing re- || 
treat could not easily be found. ‘The! 
woods and glades intermixed,—(to adopt || 
the language of one who has been pronoun- | 
ced an oracle in al} that concerns the pic- | 
turesque, )—the winding of the river, —the 
variety of ground,—the splendid ruin, con- '| 
trasted with the objects of nature, and the 
elegant line formed by the summits of the 
hills which include the whole, making al- 
together a very enchanting piece of scene- | 
Every thing around breathes an air so 
calm and tranquil, so sequestered from the || 
commerce of life, that it is easy to conceive 
that aman of warm imagination, in monkish || 
times, might have been allured by such a) 
scene, to become an inhabitant of it.” j 
in such a scene did Edmund, the sen of 
David Morgan pass his youth; and had he 
lived in “monkish times,” by such a scene | 
would his warm imagination have been al-| 
lured, and he himself have become a monk | 
ef holy Tintern. It was his supreme de-| 
light, while yet a boy, to wander the live-’| 
long day amid the wild and craggy steeps, | 
the tangled thickets, the solitary glens, and || 
the variously wooded slopes of that magni- | 
ficent amphitheatre, laid out by the hand |} 
of nature. It was no less his delight to| 
linger round the ruins of the venerable ab- || 
bey, as the shadduws of evening descend- || 
ed upon them, or when the pale moon par- || 
tially illumined their grey walls, or stream- | 
edin trembling radiance through the ivy- | 
wreathed windows. At such moments, his | 
im«gination would carry hini<back to the 
period when it whs,the abode 6£Jiving pie- 
ty; when the vesper hymn pealed along its || 
echoing cloisters;. amd when all the pomp |, 
and solemnity of a religion which inflamed | 
the mind by the sedaction of the senses, | 
reigned in sacred grandeur beneath its roof. 
Sumetimes he would people the ruin with 
the creations of his heated fancy, summon i} 
from their graves the shadawy forms of holy || 
men who had died there ii ages pest, and || 
half believe he saw the visions of his brais:” 
embodied before his ys, i} 
In such a place as this, at such an hour, 
If aught ef ancestry may be believed, } 
Descending angeis have conversed with men, || 
And told the seercts of the world unkiwwiig) |) 
At the period now described, Edmbtnd}| 
Morgan was in his thirteenth year. He || 
was no common boy; and his grandfather, || 
who had watched the dawnings of his cha- |) 
racter, moral and intelleetual, prided him- |) 
self upon his cultivation of both. Enthu- || 
siasm was its basis. In whatever he enga-| 
Red, it was with the whole energy of his na- 
ture. It may be supposed, therefore, that 
he quickly mastered those branches of 


knowledge which were within the compass 
of Mr. Lloyd to teach, and was also anxious | 
that he should have the advantage of a/| 
more comprehensive education. But how 
was his benevolent desire to be accomplish- 
ed. He was too poor to pay for it, and he 


Was too friendless to ubtain it from on- 


cottage; and had learned, upon inquiry, || ty- 


| by his scanty earnings. 


| Lloyd, for the express purpose of asking a 


_cy of his future prospects. 


| who would sumetimes think that Heaven 


| a weak ones She looked forward, with 





age. Accident, at length, if such events 


ever afterwards. 

he called: upon him to ant.ounce his inten-|| | Edmund was in his sixteenth year when 
tion. But he had observed him frequently, || he went to the University, and he remain- 
in his walks laboring early and late, in a||ed there, with the usual visits at home du- 
little garden which was attached to his || ring the vacations, till he was one-and-twen- 
The progress he made in his studies, 
and the character he bore for strict propri- 
who was a cripple, out of the workhouse, | ety of conduct, well justified the munificent 
It was Edmund’s|| liberality of his patron, Bui ie was deni- 
good fortune toattract the notice of Squire || ed one gratification, that of gladdening tis 





that be kept an aged mother, and a sister, 


| Jones, in the way described; and it was | grandfather’s pride in him, by the display 


not long after that he paid a visit to Mr. wt his scholastic attainments. The good 

old man, full of years and ripe in virtue, had 
few questions about him. The good old || breathed his last, from the gradual decay of 
man spoke with pride and affection of his|/ nature, rather than from the inroads of dis- 
pupil alfa grand-son, but with desponden- |eese, not long after he had seen the wish 
“1 have reared |! nearest his heart realized. Edmund was 
him as my own,” said he, “from his cradle, || with him when he died, and he followed 
andI should close my eyes in peace, if 1|/him to the grave with feelings which em- 
could know, or reasonably hope, so goodly || phatieally told bim how he could have Io- 
a branch would not be left to flout like a|| ved and how mourned—a father! By the 
worthless weed upon the stream of time.” |! interest of his benefactor, (who, the more 
‘tHe shall be planted,” replied Squire |! he sew, and the more he knew of Edmund, 
Junes. ‘*Send for the boy. But never || found what had originally borne the stamp 
mind, just now. You know in what soil he || of a benevolent whim merely, graduelly 
will be most hkely to thrive. shal! cal! |) assuming the better quality of a permanent 
to-morrow. By that time make your choice, | desire to befriend him,) the curacy of Tin- 
and leave the rest to me.” ‘The morrow || tern was reserved for his benefit, when he 
came—the cheice was made—and Edmund ||should be duly qualified, by ordination, to 
was to study for the Church, at Oxford, (the || assume its pastoral functions. Meanwhile, 
great ambition of his youthful mind,) upon Itthe place of Mr. Lloyd was supplied by a 
an ample allowance secured to him by || neighboring clergyman, to whom the fa- 
Squire Jones, in such a way as nothing but |) Ugues of double duty were sweetened by 
his own misconduct could forfeit. something beyond the allotted stipend, out 

If Edmund was the pride of his grancfa-| of the purse of Squire Jones. 

ther, he was no less the idol of his mother, || © ‘The Rev. Edwaed Morgan was in his 
|' three-and-twenticth year, when, as the cu- 
had bestowed such treasure upon her, in| rate of Tintern, he took possession of the 
compensation for what it had taken away. || little parsonage house in which his youth 
Perhaps her love for Edmund was some-!) had been passed, and which was endeared 
what heightened, by the circumstance that || to him by the recollection of almost every 
she had lost her first child when it was only || incident in his yet spring-tide of life, that 
four years old, and he had become, there-| could shed a charm upon the retrospect. 
fore, her only ene; but, in truth, his own|| He brought to his sacred office a larger 
affectionate disposition, his ingenuousness |, stock of theological erudition, and a mind, 
of character, and his intellectual endow- || naturally of a higher order, than had be- 
ments, WeFe of themselves sufficient pass- || longed to his grandfather; but in the purity 
ports toalthe love of «fond mother’s heart. | of his life, in the holiness of his zeal, and in 
And Hester Wasa fond mother, though not |! his exemplary discharge of the numerous 

| duties that belong to a faithful minister ef 
dejected feelings, to the now approaching || the gospel, he had an example ever pres- 
moment of her first separation from he | ent i his memory, which it was Jhis con- 











|| dear boy; but she was too gratefully consci-|| stant prayer he might be able -té& w. 


ous of the beti@fit he was to derive from!|| One only circumstance troubled’ 
that separation, to repine at it. |and peaceful flow of the serene of 
There had always been one subject, || his life. A heavy gricf—some Bor- 
which. whenever it occupied the thoughts||row—lay like a canker at his mother’s” 
of Hester, was most painful and distressing || heart; its ravages were undermining her 
to her. It was the mystery: of Edmund’s || health, and contracting with fearful rapidity * 
birth. She could not tell him his father was || the already too little space which stretched 
a convict, and she had no reason to believe || between her and the grave. Her wan 
any one else had done so: She could not||features, her secret tears, whose traces 
even tell him that he lived; for from the!) were frequently visible in her swollen eyes 
moment of his leaving Monmouth prison, || when she appeared at the breakfast table, 
down to that of which we are now speak-|j and those unbidden sighs that would burst 
ing, no tidings of him had reached her. | from her at times, as if her heart. were §,,!! 
Neither he nor old Morgan had written a/| to breaking, caused Edmund many a sleep- 
single line to any relative or friend they had|| less ~ x and many a waking hour of me- 
left behind. Ail she ever Jearned con-|/lanchtdly thoughts. ‘There had ever been 
cerning him, was, that he had arrived safely |}so much of unreserved communication be- 
at New South Wales. Edmund, when a'eween himsclf and his mother, upon si 


‘calm | 
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| dimly remembered resemblance of features 
once familiar tohim were suddenly aw 

ened: for Edmund was exceedingly * 
his mother. To the pretended message 
|, of which Edmund represented himself as 
|| the bearer, his answer was, that “he knew 


\of no service which Mrs. Morgan, or any 


things save this one, that he feli he had here | called her by her name; bis voice awaken- 
no right to intrude upon the sanctuary of ed the recollection of him in her memory, || 
her grief, because he concluded she must || and gazing at him fora moment, she knew 
have sufficient reasons for drawing around |) it was her husband. 

it soimpenetrabie a veil. When, however,|| He madea few enquiries about herself, 
uc perceived what inroads it was making | her father and her children; but told herhe 
upon a iife so dear to bim, he could no lun-| never meant to trouble her by claiming her 
gerbe restrained by these delicate consid-| as his wife. “I am poor enough,” said he i body else, could render him, unless she 
erations. A higher duty than even the re- || “and I suppose you are not over rich; but, |! could save his neck from the halter: and if 
spect inspired by filial obligations; the sacred | when [ want a guinea, I shall not be partic- || she would supply him with mone ‘to pa 
duty of his calling, which enjoined him to || ular in looking to you for it; and I expect |the lawyers well, perhaps he might Bf 
breathe the word of comfort over the |! you will not begrudge to get rid of me up-| off.” Edmund, who felt deeply shocked 
wounded and mourning spirit, made him re-| on such easy terms. If you have any mo- \|at this reprobate speech, and at the reck- 
Bolve toseck an opportunity of tenderly im- || ney in your pocket now, it is more than I |! less insensibility it evinced of the awful sit- 
ploring trom his mether a disclosure of the || have in mine,and a few shillings will be ac-|/ uation in which his father stood, said, he 
affliction that preyed thus fatally upon her || ceptable to be.” Hester gave him what |/he would undertake to promise for Mrs. 
peace of mind. But ere he found an oppor- | she had; but before she could utter a word || Morgan that, whatever money might be re. 
tunity, events forced themselves a passage | in reply, he had turned upen his heel and i quired to obtain for him the utmost benefit 
to his car. || entered a coppice by the road side, cbserv-|! of legal assistance, it should be ready. He 

His mother entered his room one morn- | ing, as he went away, “Remember, if you |then endeavored, indirectly, to lea«l him into 
ing in extreme agitation. **You have heard,” || wish to be free from David Morgan you || a conversation upon the nature of the crime 
said she, with a faultering voice, ‘of the | will not deny Isaac Price, whenever he | with which he was charged, and the certain 
dreadful business that took place last week; ! sends or watches for you.” From that ;consequences of his conviction; but he 
the murdez, for so it is considered, of one | time he had continued to persecute her; maintained a sullen silence; and, at last, 
ofthe Duke of Beaufort’s game-keepers, in| sometimes by threatening messages, and | manifested no equivocal symptoms of a de- 
a scuffle between him and the poacher, |\sometimes by degging her steps, so that || termination to put an end to the interview, 
Isaac Price.” ‘ || she almost dreaded to leave the parsonage | Edmund, therefore took his leave. 

“I have,” replied Edmund, “and the | house. How he contrived to live she could'! It wanted full two months of the time 
wretched man will surely be hung, if he is || only surmise from what she heard about!| when the assizes would commence; and, 
taken.” |, Lim, every now and then, as Isaac Price,'| during the whole of that period, Edmund 

“He is taken,” answered Mrs. Morgan, | till at length the affray between him and | sought frequent opportunities (sometimes 
“and lodged in Monmouth jail.” lone of the Duke of Beaufort’s game-keep- || twice or thrice in the course of a week) of 
“It is the law of God and man,” said Ed-|/ers led to the awful catastrophe which | visiting his father, as the messenger of Mrs. 
mund, “that whoso sheddeth the blood cf || caused him to be apprehended as a murder- | Morgan; but at none of these visits did Da- 
another, his own blood shall be the atone-| er. Then, too, it began to be whispered || vid give him to understand he was indebted 
ment.“ This Isaac Price, moreover, is spo-|, in Tintern, that Isaac Price the poacher, |! for his solicitude, on her part, to that which 
ken of as a culprit inured to many crimes; | was no other than David Morgan, who had |) was the real cause. Edmund, at length, 
one who has walked in the paths of vice all | been transported upwards of twenty years heheld the ripening harvest which was to 
his life. But why this excessive agitation, || ago, and who was the father of that excel- | reward his hallowed labors. Inspired with 
my dear mother? What is it thet troubles | lent young man, the Kev. Edmund Morgan. '!a hely ardor, beyond what even bis sacred 
you so grievously, and that has so long) Edmund listened to this recital with deep || zeal in the cause of heaven gould excite in 
troubled you.” attention; and, when it was conclued, he | ordinary circumstances; and his fervent pi- 

“You shall know, Edmund; for it is bet-|| exclaimed, after a short pause, “Mother, T|/ety exalted by the consciousness that it 
ter you should heat it from my_ lips than} wiil see my father. I cun co nothing for |! wasa father’s salvation be was seeking; 
from those of others, and concealment is!) him in this world, which he must so soon || every impulse of his beart and mind, every 
now no longer possible. Isaac Price is|| leave, but he is not prepared for the next; ||energy which religion could animate was 
your father!” || and his eternal soul must not perish. I will|,employed to regenerate the sinful nature, 

“My father!” exclaimed Edmund; and/|j visit him in prison; talk with bim, and, if|! and touch the hardened bosom of the crim- 
he spoke not another word. His mother || Almighty God bless my purpose, | maybe-|/ina!. Much he considered, was _accom- 
wept bitterly. For several minutes they | come an instrument, in his bands, for bring-|| plished, when he had brought him into 
sat in silenc>; the thoughts of Mrs. Morgan || ing him to the true repentance of a con-|/ such a state of feeling, that be would listen 
travelling through a miserable past, and || trite sinner.” There was consolation to || patiently and attentively to his mild yet 
those of her son absorbed in the conflict of || Hester’s heart in these words of her son; | earnest exhortations, though they elicited 
present amazement and future suffering.) and her sorrow was not without gladness, || no,corresponding demonstrations of repent- 
He had found a father, but the first impulse || when she thought of the good work which |! ant sorrow. Sut most was he rejoiced, and 
of his feelings was to Llush at the discove- | filial piety might accomplish. | most assured did he then feel of ultimate 
ry. | The very next day, Edmund went to), success, when, as he was one evening about 





He had learned the secret of his birth, || 4 : ‘ 
and the knowledge of it tinged his cheek | Monmouth, and procured an interview with to depart, after having enforced, with more 
with shame. He waited till his mother be-| Isaac Price. He did not disclose himself;| than his usual eloquence, the great doc- 
came more calm, and then prepared to lis- |) but assumed the character of a friend of |! ‘rine of sincere repentance and a true re- 
ten toa tale which he knew must deeply || Mrs. Morgan merely; sent by her to know || conciliation unto God, through the Redeem- 
afflict him. She, with as much composure || if there were any service which she could) er, his father took him by the hand, and in 
as she could command, related all the c’r- || render him in his present siftation. It may | a voice of supplication almost, rather than 
cumstances attending her marriage with | be imagined with what feelings he beheld, | of inquiry, said ‘*When shall I see you 
David Morgan and of the crime for which fer the first time, him who was: his father), again, sir?” _He had never before asked a 
he was transported. But in what she fur- | in the degraded conditicn of a felon and a} similar question: he had never before man- 
ther disclosed, Edmund at once discovered | murderer, His appearance was that of a|/ifested the slightest desire for his return; 
the cause of that ceaseless sorrow which} man between fifty and sixty, with a power- | and his doing so now, was a — evi- 
had so long harassed her. ‘The term of his | ful make of bedy, and a countenance which | dence to Edmund that his awakened heart 
sentence having expired, and his father be- | indicated a rough and daring spirit, rather! began to hunger for the words of eternal 
ing dead, David obtained a passage back | than the prevalence of ferocious passions. | life,—for the consolation of believing, with 
to England; and it was in the summer cf His eye was dull and heavy, and sunk deep i a devout and lively faith, that if we confess 
the year following that in which Edmund | into his head; and on his right cheek there | our sins, God is’ faithful and righteous to 
went to Oxford, that he re-appeared in his || were the traces of a severe wound, which, || forgive us our sins, and to make us clean 
native place. He did not make himself, it was supposed, he had received in his | from all wickedness. Nor was this a delu- 
known; and indeed his appearance was so} desperate struggle with the game-keeper. || sive promise. The seed: of righteousness 
altered in the seventeen years he had been || The top of his head was entirely balds and, | had been sown; the tree had taken —_ 
absent, that no one could have recognized || when his hat was off, the bold projection of |jand the diligent laborer in the vineya 
him at frst sight. But he prowled about; his forehead gave a vigorous and determin. || saw its green branches shoot forth, bearing 
the neighborheod; and one evening, when || ed character to the general expression of || goodly and pleesant fruit. : 

Lester was walking out atene, he suddenly || his face. He scarcely looked at Edmund|| The day of trial came, and David was ar- 
presented himself before her. She was while speaking to him; but once or twice |j ral, ed as a criminal before man; but stood 
alarmed, thinking he was some man who/|/theireyes met, and—it might be fancy— before his judges as one who, having made 
intended to insult, or perhaps rob her. He» but his manner seemed disturbed, asif some to atone 





his peace with God, was prepared 
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the life he had taken, by the just for- 
ijum@ofhis own. He was convicted and 
of death passed upon him. He | 

td it with an air of composure and re-| 
tion, which even they who knew not 
jeconversion that had been wrought with- | 
jahim, still recognized as the workings ofa) 
ontrite heart, and not as the insensibility | 












































ing from heaven upon you, may your life 
be spared till a child of your own shall 
smooth your path to the grave, as you have 
|Smoothed mine!” So saying, he bent for- 
ward, pressed his lips gently on the fore- 
head of Exdimund, then walked on with « 
firm meDs and, in a few moments, David 











anobdurate and callous one. He return- | 
Jtohis cell, and greeted Edmund, whom) 
ye found waiting for him, with a serene | 
gile, that seemed to say, the last mortal | 
will soon be past, and you have taught 
sysoul how to pray for mercy, and hope | 
lr happiness hereafter. This short interval | 
remained to him before he ascended| 
scaffold was so employed, and his de-| 
or such that Edmund’s heart yearned | 
receive a blessing from lips which were | 
ww washed pure from guilt. He could | 
ttendure the thought that his father| 
gould quit the world in ignorance that the | 
whom he knew not, had been a shbi-| 
hing light to shew him the path of salva-| 
And yet he fesred lest the disclosure 
ight discompose his thoughts, and bring) 
tem back again to earth. He was thus re-| 
wlved, and the fatal morning approached. 
pimund passed the whole of the preceding 
git with his father, in those solemn ex- 
mises Of devotion which are the fitting 
parations of an immortal soul for heav- 
The dim light of alamp fell upon his 
atures ashe bept over a Bible which lay 
pen before him, and from which he was | 
uding such passages as were most appro- | 
ate to the situation of his father. 
David fixed his eyes upon him with sud- | 
nemotion, and exclaimed, ‘‘It is very | 
siking!” Edmund looked up. “I was| 
hinking at that moment,” he continued, “of | 
2c whom it would have delighted me to 
ere I die, though I have never mention- 
ber to you, sir, as my wife. But you are 
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Morgan had satisfied alike the laws of God 
and man, by rendering life for life. 











A FATHER’S FAREWELL TO HIS 
DAUGHTER. 


| 
Come near to me, my gentle girl, 
Come share a father’s parting sorrow; 
And weep with me those tears to-day, | 


Nor thou, nor I, may weep to-morrow. i 


Come lean once more upon my breast, 

As when a simple child caressing, 

For another day, and far away } 
Wilt thou be from thy father’s blessing. 

| 


The wind blows fairly for the sea; 

The white waves round thy bark are swelling, 
Thy lover sighs, for the morn to rise, 

And make thee a bride my gentle Ellen, 


Yet closer, closer, round me eling, 
Though another claim thy love to-morrow, 
None, none are here, to reprove the tear, 
‘That flows to-day for a father’s sorrow. | 


Come, gaze on me, thou darling child, 
My fairest, and my fondest cherish’d, 

That I may trace in thy placid feee, 
Thy mother’s beauty ere she perish’d. 





And let me hear thy mother’s song, } 
Yet once more from thy sweet lips swelling; | 
And none again shall sing that strain, 
‘The last song of my gentie Ellen, } 


And say, that when between us lie | 
Wide lands and many a mountain billow, 
Thy heart will tend to thine earliest friend, 
And think in prayer of his aged pillow. 
For my head is white with winter snow, 
No earthly sun away may carry, 
Until I come to my waiting home, 





ler friend, and I hope you have found cause 
»speak of me to her in such « way that I || 
ay feel assured of her fotgiveness for all i 
kemisery i have occasioned her.” i 
“My mother,” exclaimed,Edmund, with |; 
pemphatic solemnity of vice, “is on her | 
inees this night, to pray for you, and to 
in her intercéssions with those of your 
” 










David’s breathing was quick, and his 

bole frame violently agitated; but he could 

otutter a word. 

“Father!” cried Edmund, and knelt be- || 
him. | 
David took his son’s hands and pressed 
m convulsively to his boscm, but stiil |! 





hild. Ina few minutes the struggle was 
er, and he was able calmly to learr. how || 
teriously the will of God had brought || 

wut his conversion by the holiness of his 

| 








issue. 
The morning dawned, and only a few), 
now remained before he would have |; 






t appalled him by its terrors. He 
amestly entreated Edmund to accompany 
tothe scaffold, that he might see with 













It was & dreadful task, but | 
Ue walked by his} 


his doom. 
shurnk not from it. 
ither’s side” As they passed through one) 
the yards leading to the place of execu-| 
ion, David stopped and spoke to his son. 
‘twas on this very spot,” said he, ‘‘that 
frst looked upon you, then an infant in 
arms of your mother; and she held you 
me, and bade me kiss you; I didso. It 
my rest kiss. Receive here, my son, 
last; and, if 1am worthy to beg a bless- 





















| None, none are here, to reprove the tear, 
} 
| 
| 
| 


could not speak though he wept as a_|| which he had performed prodigies of valour. 


‘osuffer the brief agony of death which no}, mat J 
|ladies who gave law to them, only issued 
} 


much Christian fortitude he could); 


| but as yet had met with no lady on whom 


The last home where the aged tarry. 


Then lean once more upon my breast, 
As when a simple child caressing, 
For another day, and far away 
Wilt thou be from a father’s blessing. 
Ay, closer, closer, round me cling, 
Though another claims thy love to-morrow. 


That flows to-day fora father’s sorrow. 





ALV3SE SANUTO. 

A Venetian Story.—Alvise Sanuto was a 
young man of whom his country entertained | 
the proudest hopes. His courage had been 
gloriously tried in the battle of Lepanto, in 


His prudence and foresight had been often 
the subject of admiration in the great pene] 
cil of che state. The old man, his father, | 
esteemed him as the ornament and grace of 
his family. Venice pointed to him as one 
of her best citizens. 

At that period both public and private 
Manners were exceedingly severe. The 


from their homes to go to church, wrapped 
up in a veil which hid their face and figure. 
|The balconies of the palaces still present 
signs of their ancient severity, the parapets 
being purposely made high and large, as to 
| render it difficult to see fromthem.. Alvise 
bad a heart of the most passionate and fiery 
nature; he felt the imperiouc sway of love, 


|he could bestow his affections. The ar- 
‘rival of the French ambassador at Venice, 
\in great. pomp, éxcited public curiosity. 
The manners of the strangers bore an aspect 


of perfect novelty to the inhabitants of the 








republic, as the ladies, who accompanied 
Amelia, the ambassador’s daughter, dispay- 
eda fire and vivacity, which to many seemed 
scandalous as well as astonishing. Amelia: 
was in her seventeenth year, and to culti- 
vated and sprightly powers of mind, added 
those French graces, which, if they do not 
constitute beauty, are still more effectual 
| than beauty itself, in seducing the beholder, 
| Alvise saw her when she was presented to 
| the Doge, and regarded her as a being more 
jthan human. He gazed on her as if beside 
| himself; and what female could have be- 
| held him without admiration? Amelia read | 
|in the noble countenance of Alvise what he 
felt at that moment; she was affected, and 
'for the first time, her heart palpitated with- 
in her bosom. 

Alvise from that day was another being. 
He knew his unhappy state, and that his 





|| misfortunes could end but with his life, 


} 


since the severe and unyielding laws of his 
;country rendered all hope chimerical of 
ever being united with the stranger lady. 
| His ardent fancy suggested to attempt any 
|means of again seeing her who was dearer 
to him than life. His abode was divided 
jfrom that of the ambassador by a narrow 
canal. Having procured the assistance of 
|a French domestic, he passed over to the 
palace, and secretly entered the room of 
| Amelia. 

It was midnight, and the young lady, her 
own thoughts perhaps cisturbed by love, 
had not yet laid down, but was seeking from 
prayer consolation and rest. She knelt, 
, her hands clasped in the attitude of devo- 
jtion; and Alvise, beholding her angelic 
countenance lit up by the uncertain light of 
| the lamp, could not restrain a exclamation 
| of surprise, which roused the maiden from 
|her pious reverie. Struck with the sight of 
, him, she at first fancied according to the 
| superstitious notions of the times, that he 
| was a spirit sent by the evi! genius to tempt 
her, and uttered some words of holy script- 
jure by way of exorcism; when Aivise, ad- 
| vancing threw himself at her feet, and be- 
|fore Amelia could speak, disclosed to her, 
| in the most passionate terms his love, the in- 
| considerate step he had taken, and the cer- 
| tain death that awaited him should he be 
| discovered. 
Terror rather than indignation, filled the 
|breast of Amelia. “Ob heavens!” she ex- 
claimed, **‘what madness could prompt you 
| thus to expose your own life and my repu- 
|tation? Haste, fly fom this spot, whieh 
| you have profaned, and know, that if my 
| heart recoils at your death (and here she 
igavea deep sigh,) yet at my cry those 
| would appear who would not suffer your 
|insult to pass unpunished;” so saying, she 
pointed imperiously to the door. 

Alvise listened to her as if he had been 
struck down by lightning. ‘*Then let me 
| die!” he exclaimed, ‘‘for without you life 
lis odious tome. You are just taking the 
| first steps in this vale of tears; one day, 
however, your heart also will know the 
emotions of ‘ove, and then, then think of 
the unhappy Alvise; how great must bave 
been his pangs, and how ardent: his desire 
| to terminate them!” 
| He now made an effort to go away; but 
Amelia said, “Alas! I seek not thy death: 
live, but forget me from this fatal moment.” 
“To forget thee is impossible; to love thee 
is death; thy compassion would sweeten 
the last moment of my existence!” “Alvise” 
exclamed Amelia, weeping, “live, if only 
for my sake! Do you comprehend the 
force of these words?” — 

She trembled “at the question; but the 
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i y ing in despair overcame infinitely nearer tLe-optimism contemplated 
enemies. "Al. live fer my sonst by moralists and philosophers than man- 
she ated invan under tone. hood. Love,” too, it has been observed | 

Unhappy beings! they were intoxicated || wisely, ‘‘is always nearer allied to melan- | 
with love, while the abyss was yawning || choly than to jollity or mirth.” The in-| 
beneath their feet. A spy of the state in- l stances recorded of the purést and most ex- 
quisition, 





who was going his rounds, saw ! alted passion, are among sedate tempera- 
Alvise enter the palace and recognized him. |/ments. The souls that feed upon them- 
Denounced before the dreadful tribunal, he i selves, that keep back from the multitude, 
was dragged thither that very morning. | that cannot put up with common place, but 
Convicted of entering the abode of the || aspire to idealities and creations of their) 
French ambassador, he was desired to ex- i own—these have generally the earliest, the 
plain his motives for so dving, but remained || most durable, and the deepest impressions 
obstinately silent. The members of the in- || from love. 
quisition were confounded, accustomed as_ , 
they were to see every thing yield before | 
them, and reminded him that death would | 
be the inevitable result of his silence.—)| 
“Death,” he replied “had no terrors for me | 
when I fought at Lepanto for the glory of) 
my country and the salvation of Italy; on) 
which day proved that under no citcum-| 
stances could I ever become a traitor,—I | 
call heaven to witness that I am not one.”’ | 

He was beheaded, and his body exposed | 
between the two columns of the palace, | 
with this inscription,—“For offences against 
the statue.” . \ 

On the evening of the fatal day, Amelia | 
stood upon the terrace of her palace, over- || 
looking the grand canal. She contemplat- | 
ed with pleasurable melancholy the calm || 
and even course of the moon, whose modest | 
light shone in the cloudless sky. Her) 
thoughts were of Alvise. ‘To divert them | 
she turned to gaze on a long process'on of 
illuminated gondolas, from which she heard | 
a strain of plaintive music, as if of prayers 
forthe dead. A dreadful presentment seiz- 
ed her heart; she inquired the purpose of| 
the procession, and heard, with unspeaka- | 
ble terror, that it was the solemnization of) 
the funeral rites of a Venetian nobleman || 
who bad been beheaded for high treason. // 
“Mis name?” cried the brcathless girl, in 
almost unintelligible accents.  ‘*Alvise 
Sanuto.” : 

She fell, as if shot; and striking her head , compliment. The gentleman readily sur- | 
in the fall upon a projecting part of the ter-|| rendered about sixty guineas, but kindly | 
race, was mortally wounded and expired. — || told the thief that for his own safety, he had | 
Lettere su Venezia.—Translated in the Ox- | better put the robbery on the footing of an 
Sor Literary Gazette. },exchange, by sclling him the blunderbuss 

| for what he had just taken from him. 

|| **With all my heart,” said the highwayman, 

FIRST LOVE. land gave it A the advocate, a lentantiy 

Talk of first love as the world may, we | turned the muzzle, and told him that if he 
never experience in a second any thing half || did not immediately re-deliver his purse, 
so sweet. The object beloved the second || he would shoot him! “That you may if you 
time may be more amiable—may be more can,” replied Turpin, ‘for | promise you 
deserving of affection, but in the first there |, it is not loaded,” and rode off very coolly 
isa novelty of circumstances and feeling—an || with his booty. 
untasted cup of joy, which in a repetition | 
fails short of its original flavor. We are, || Early Rising—an Extract.—1 do not 
in a second affection, going over a path al- (| know a practice which I should more re- 
ready trodden; in the first, we explore anew | commend than early rising, whether devo- 
track covered with wild roses and spontane- || tion, health, beauty, or improvement of the 
ous luxuries, that diffuse odours, which lose | mind, were the objects in view. How 
much of their freshness on being exhaled. || cheerful and how animating are the medita- 
We always know we are in love asecond tions of the morning! what a delightful 
time, from our former experience. The colour flushes into the cheeks from its 
first time we are novices, and receive our | balmy exhalations! what an unspeakable 
maiden impressions gilded by brighter || cheerfulness glides into the soul from hear- 
hopes and hollowed by a sanctity that casts | ing the devotional mattins of the lark, and 
almost a religious holiness over them.— || from beholding the scenery of nature! 
Repetitions of love W more and more! 
sensual; it is in youth’s first affection only ; 
that a love like that of angels, is exchanged | 
—ethereal, unstained, lucid with heavenly | 
purity.—First love is like youth, full of) 
‘generous impulses and exalted feeling. 

In successive visitations it becomes cor- 
rupted, as in advancing years we grow more 
and more the creatures of circumstances, 
interest, and the world’s custom. Youth is 


From the London Courier. 
THE DEATH OF THE RIGHTEOUS. 


Sweet is the scene when virtue dies, 
When sinksa righteous soul to rest; 

How mildly beams the closing eyes; 
How gently heaves th’ expiring breast! 


So fades a summers cloud away; 

So sinks the gale, when storms are o'er; 
So gently shuts the eye of day; 

So dies the wave along the shore. 





Triumphant, smiles the victor-blow, 
Fann‘d by some angel’s purple wing; 

O Grave! where is thy viet’ry now? 
Invidious Death! where is thy sting? 


A holy quiet reigns around: 
A calm which nothing can destroy; 
Nought can disturb that peace profound, 
Which their unfetter’d souls enjoy. 


Farewell conflicting hopes and tears, 
When lighrs and shades alternate dwell! 

How bright th’ unchanging morn appears! 
Farewell, incon@stant world! Farewell! 


Its duty done, as sinks the clay, 
Light, from its load, the spirit flies; 
While heaven and earth, combine to say, 
“Sweet is the scene when Virtue dies.” 











} 
| 

Too keen for a Counsellor.—A highway. | 
man meeting a counsellor in his chair on | 
the Surry road, presented a blunderbuss | 
and demanded his money, with the usual | 


Tae Exe.—Wounderful is the eye! All 
the feelings of the soul display themselves 
in its magic sphere, It is the throne of 


ty of nature’s language; there the lover 
learns his doom; nor are words wanted to ex- 
plainit. It isan index of all that works within 
us.—If wit flows from the tongue, the eye 
Gives energy to its meaning, if pleasure fills 
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love :—there passion is read in all the puri- || 


= * — . —$ 
|the heart; the eye gleams with rapture; if 
|sorrow sets her seal upon man, th® eye 
| pours forth its lucid tear, ard tells a tale of 
wo anutterable; if anger fires, the eye 
flashes forth vengeance, if py 
‘eye still records the genuine fe 
soul.— Wonderful, then, is the eye! 


—_ 


EXTRACT: 

‘*Worthily to love, and fondly to devote 
ourselves to the happiness of another, who 
| deserves our highest regard, is not con. 
| demned by religion. It is not evena weak. 
ness which it permits and deplores; buts 
| virtue which it sanctions and commands. 
| And the heart that is deceived or betrayed, 
jneed not augment its anguish by self-re. 
|proach. Love is not only an innocent but 
|anoble passion. When guided and con. 
| trolled by religion, it is the gem ofall social 
| virtaes—the cement and the solace of the 
| virtuous relations of the human life. When 
| rewarded with the hallowed possession of 
jits object, it strews the path of duty with 
| flowers, and scents the air with fragrance; 
but when unfortunate and ill-required, it 
, becomes absorbed in high and holy princi. 
| ples—investing resignation with unwonted 
| sublimity, and extracting from earthly dis 
| appointment the calm satisfaction of hear. 
enly hope. The process by which itis 
| transformed, may impair the frail tenement 
jin which it is enshrined, and the dross of 
; mortality, in such a furnace, may melt away 
|into its kindred earth; but the soaring u- 
|robed spirit returns to God who gave it, 
_and at last enjoys repose where it first de- 
| rived existence.” 


| WOMEN. 

| Women are generally deceived when 
| they think they recommend themselves to 
our sex by their indifference about religion. 


Every man who knows human nature, con- 


|| nects a religious taste in your sex with soft. 


‘ness and sensibility of heart; at least, we 
always consider the want of it as a proof of 
|that masculine spirit, which, of all your 
| faults, we dislike the most.—Besides, men 
| consider your religion as one of their prir- 


|| cipal securities for that female virtue, in 


which they are most interested. Neverin- 
duige yourselves in ridicule on religious 
subjects; nor give countenance to it in 
others by seeming diverted with what they 
say. ‘This,to people of good breeding, will 
be a sufficient check. 

Let a woman be decked with all the em. 
belishments of art and care of ndfure—yet, 
if boldness is to be read in her face, it blots 
all the lines of beauty. 

Every station has its burden.—Evens 

certain it is, that it has also its peculiar 
pleasures, which become the sweeter by its 
| opposite grievance. 

Modesty is not only an ornament, but also 
| a guard to virtue, It is a kind of quickand 
| delicate feeling in the soul, which makes 
| her shrink and withdraw herself from the 
| thing that has danger in it. It is sucha 
| exquisite sensibility as warns her to sbus 
_ the first appearance of every thing thats 
| hurtful. 





A man and his wife were, on a certain 0 
casion, enlisted ina dispute, which of them 
had committed the fault in some Jate o¢ 
currence; at Jen the husb: perce! 
ing that it mi pad, to pe ae 
pleasant, kindly and sweetly remarked:- 
“Well, my dear, I had as leave it would & 
me as you that committed the fault, for ¥¢ 
have but one interest, and but one chant 
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wr” “Yes my dear,” replied the wife, 








eye 
the Hand | had as leave it would be myself as 





you.” Of course the quarrel was healed in 
amoment. Let this principle go into full 
geration, and it will never fail to render 
lappy the conjugal life, as well as sweeten 
ad endear all the other relationships. 
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who me, Oey ea? en Gee , }| 
ens Written for the Port Folio. \| 
eak. BEAUTY. i 
buta M rsaw a Bubble through Zephyrs rolling, 

ands. As softly as the last melodious note 






| 





Re-echoes sweetly on the distant air. 

Itslittle aqueous globe, whose yielding walls 
Were undulary as the chrystal wave, 

Was by the Emerald taint illumined 

With hues most rich, beauteous, and glowing. 
This circling sheet of canvass; sparkling 
With shades from Nature's pencil, show'd her 
Master piece—“the noblest work of God,” 

The soft curved lines mark'd out a contour 
Porming a face of chastest symmetry. 

Her love like lips, by samptuous rubics 








| 











ed, it Tipp’d, unmasked with smiles her dental pearls. 
rinci- And her fresh blooming lips sipp’d carnate 

onted From the rose—(its evanescence too’) 

y dis Her downy silken golden tresses 





Flow'd o’er her mellowy waxen neck, 

And roll’d upon her snow’y bosom. 

Upon her intellectual forehead 

Her rainbow brows lay sweetly curved. 

Bat heightening all these magic charms 

lay Goleonda’s animated gem— 

The little brilliant orb—the eye 

Revolving in this face of Heaven. 

Her labor done—Nature now stood pleased, 

And neath in golden letters, Beauty wrote. 
“Beauty! Ah !richest treasure! 

Thou idol'd goddess of my souls desire! 

Thou gem of gems—nay very soul of gems! 













when Ili press thee fondly to my heart”—I cried— 

ves to And with an impulse teeming with success, 

gion. The bubsle grasp’d—but into thinest air— 
Yet more ible—quick as lighteni 











Therl'd from the arching vault of Heaven, 
Beauty vanish’d ! 






W.L. A. 





oof of ——— 
| your The following anecdote appears in a re- 
a cent French paper:—“Whilst the French 





troops were encamped at Boulogne, public 
attention was much excited by the daring 
attempt at escape made by an English sail- 
ot. This pefson having escaped from the 
depot, and gained the borders of the sea, 
the woods on which served him for conceal- 
ment constrtucted, with no other instru- 
ment than a knife, a boat entirely of the 
bark of trges. When the weather was fair, 
hemounted a tree ‘and looked out for the 
English flag, and having at last observed a 
British cruizer, he ran to the shore with his | 
boat on his back, and was about to trust 
himself in his frail vessel to the waves, 
when he was pursued, arrested, and loaded 
vith chains. —Every body in the army was 
anxious to see the boat, and Napoleon, ha- 
ving at length heard of the affair, sent for 
the sailor and interrogated him. ‘You 
must,” said Napoleon, “thave had a great 
to see your country again, since you 































o shus resolve to trust yourself on the open 
that 8 1H seainso frail a bark. I sup you have 
& sweetheart there?” ‘‘No,” said the 

; “but a poor and infirm mother, 

—- on I = anxious to see.” “And 7 
of see her,” said Napoleon, giving at the 
ate oc fume tine orders to eet him &t liberty and 
yerceit: I to bestow him a considerable sum of 
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for his mother, observing that she 
a good mother who had se good a 
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Method of oblaining Roses of all kinds 
fwite in the year.—The following directions, 
by M. Donette Richardot, are to enable the 
Mmateur to gather as fine roses in Septem- 










|the points downwards, so that the cups 


ber asin the preceding June. 1. Immedi- 
ately after the first flowering, the shrub is 
to be deprived of every leaf, and those 
branches which have borne roses cut so that 
only two or three buds shall remain. The 
cutting of the weaker branches may be in | 
a lessdegree. If the weather be dry when | 
the leaves are removed, it will be necessa- || 
ry to thoroughly water the stem, for seve- 
ral days, with the nose of the watering pot: | 
in this way, the sap will not be arrested. | 
2. Then the brush is to be used, and the | 
rose tree well cleansed by it, so that all || 
mouldiness shall disappear: this operation || 
is very easy after an abundant rain. 3. The | 
earth about the rose tree is to be disturb-| 
ed, and then twenty-four sockets of calves’ 
feet are to be placed in the earth round the 
stem, and about four inches distant from it. 
The hoofs of young calves are the best, and 
| give a vivid colour and agreeable perfume 
These are to be placed with 


to the roses. 


‘shall be nearly level with thesurface of the 
| earth, and the plant well surrounded. This 
operation is to be repeated in the Novem- 
ber following. These hoofs, ¢c‘ssolved by 
| the rain or the waterings, from an excellent 
' manure, which hastens the vegetation, and 
| determines the production of flowers. 4. 
| Two waterings per week will suffice in or- 
| dinary weather, and they should be made 
| with the nose of the watering-pot, so that 
| the hoofs may be filled; but, if the atmos- 
| phere is dry, it will be necessary to water 
| the plantsevery evening; and in the latter 
| case it will be necessary, from time to time 
| to direct the stream of water on the head 
| of the tree. —Bull. Univ. D. x. 342. 


| On the influence of Female beauty on Men. 
| [From the American Month!y agazine., 

| "The beauty and feebleness of women 
more endear them to us, perhaps, than any 
other qualities they posess; 9s, in cases of 
the slightest alarm, those qualities oblige 
them to gratify our favourite passion by 
looking up to us for that protection we are 
always willing to afford. Hence a great 
cause of our predilection for female beauty 
seems to be, that as we naturally wish to 
find something excellent in those for whom 
we ate so ready to exert ourselves on every 
occasion, we bend our attention at once to 
that external beauty to which we ourselves 
|make little pretension. We contemplate 
| it with delight; we dwell upon it with en- 
| thusiasm, until we persuade ourselves that 
they possess it in the highest degree of 
perfection. In this the imagination has a 
powerful influence; for, let the investiga- 
tors of the principles of external beauty, or 
the regulators of human taste, say what 
they please, our ideas of female loveliness 
depend more upon an agsociation of images, 
bringing agreeable recollection to the mind 
than on any speci 1 of shape or 
complexion. 

It is well known how much custom re- 
conciles the mind to the appearance of a 
figure, however bad, or a countenance, 
however forbiding; and how frequently wo- 
men possessing no share of external beau- 
ty, have become objects of love and gene- 
ral admiration, merely from the elegance of 
their minds; whilst others, of the most un- 
exceptionable personal appearance, have 
remained unloved, unadmired, and per- 
haps despised, for want of those more use- 
ful and more lasting accomplishments.— 
There is scarcely any one acquainted with 
human affairs, who does not recollect in- 
stances in which women to whom nature 
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|| irresistable. 
\that mere external charms alone, however 


|| away the prize of a good match from rivals 


possessed of the most imposing external 
charms, and who thought to carry all before 
them by the mere force of personal attrac- 
tions. 

We do not wish to anderrate the value 
of external beaty in females. It is a gift 
from nature, for which the possessor has # 


|| right to be congratulated; a gift for which 


she should always be thankful, bet never 
vain. We, in common with other men, 
have occasionally felt the power of pefson~ 
al charms; but it was only for a moment, 
unless when accompanied by those more 
impressive attractions, which show a levely 
mind from the mirror of countenance. 
When thus accompanied, they are indeed 
But we can assure the ladies, 


at, never will procure for them the en- 
viable title of “the loveliest production of na- 
ture.” They must convince us that they 
will be pleasing and intelligent companions; 
that their society is capable, not only of in- 
creasing our happiness in prosperity, but 
of yielding us consolation in adversity, bes 
fore we can consider them worthy of such a 
title. A great genius in sculpture may 
produce a statue according to the exactest 
rules of symmeterical beauty, and a t 
genius in painting may lavish all the art of 
his profession in order to finish it in the 
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most exquisite style .of coloring, so that it 
willexcite the applause and admiration of 
j|every one who sees it. But it never will 
be able to excite in the mind any of those 
tender emotions which are always produced 
by the sight ofan interesting woman. The 
reason is, in the one we can observe not 
only external veauty, but what is infinitely 
superior, and often atones for the want of 
it, the internal charms of modesty and good 
nature. Milton, when he represents Adam 
accounting to the angel for the excess of 
| his affection for Eve, and for preferance he 
had enthusiastically given her over every 
other part of the early creation, puts the 
following words into his mouth: 








“Not her outside, so fair, 

So much delights me, those graceful acts 

Those thousand decencies, that daily fow 

From all her words and actions, mix’d with love 
And sweet complianeer, which in her declare un- 
feign’d 

Union of mind, or in us beth one soul.” 


THE RESURRECTION. 


Twice had the sun gone down upon the 
earth, and all as yet was quiet at the Sepul- 
chre; Death held_its sceptre over the Son 
of God; still and silent the hours passed on; 
the guards stood by their posts; and the 
rays of the midnight stars gleamed on their 
helmets and on their spears; the enemies of 
Christ exulted in their success; the 

of his friends were sunk in despondency, 
and in sorrow; the Spirits of Glory waited 
in anxious suspense to behold the event, 
and wondered at the depth of the ways of 
God. At length the morning star rising in 
the east, announced the apprcach of light; 
the third day b to dawn upon the 
world—when on a sudden the earth began 
to tremble from its centre, and the powers 
of Heaven were shaken; an angel of God 
descended, the guards shrunk back from 
his presence and fell prostrate on the 
ground; his countenance was like light- 
ning, and hig.raiment was as white as snow; 
he rolled away the stone from the wore 
chre and sat i that 














may have been rather unkind, haye borne 
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. pigt oe Ds it 
© Zion! Christian, it is thy Lord! He hath | secrets of our hearts.—The old. proverb | 
ine- one; He hath ||truly says, “the words of a wise man lie at ‘ ; 
pcr bie Siaeent’ with bloody but now, || the root of his own tongue; but those of a | Secmaee the ostarecinen this ela 
as the first-born, He meets the morning of | fool play on the tip of it.” | peal Chet teary Gon cieenaib te vena ; 
His Resurrection; He arises a conqueror | ; : hele galncigtt, eae ds ae 
from the grave; He returns with blessings |; Allan Cunningham, the Scottish poet, bly have the tendeney to weaken if not entiely 
from the place of departed spirits; He|! speaking in a late work of Rebert Burns, || srostrate their boasted science. We have referens 
brings salvation to the sons of men. Never |thus characterizes his poetical genius. ’ 
did sun usher in a day so glorious! It was | ‘Burns, who of all poets that ever breath- |! Hare, these inbuman and remorseless monsters 


- aoe 


Europe, to obtain converts to the theory and top 
mote the views of phenologists. 











to the evidence obtained in the case of Burke 
the jubilee of the universe. 


stars sang together, and all the sons of God 
shouted for joy; the Father of Mercies 
looked down from his throne in the Heav- 
ens with complacency; He beheld his world 
restored; he saw his work that it was good. 
Then did the desert rejoice; the face of na- 
ture was gladdened before him, when the 
blessings of the Eternal descended as the 
dew of Heaven for the refreshing of the 
mations. 








Written for the Port Felio. 
By Mrs. Harriet Muzzy. 
To-—-—- 
Sport on, nor let my troubled eye 
Disturb your thoughtless, careless glee 
Ye ean forget the transient sigh 
And your young bosoms, bounding free— 
Can cast cach graver thought away— 
Ch! then enjoy youths sunny day. 


Cares ye have known, and thoughts of pain, 
And hours of grief—but these forgot 

Joy's revel laugh returns again 

And green is memory’s haleyon spot 

As if no blight had e’er it past— 

Would it were true!—would this might last ! 


Laugh on—although the echo calls 
Back to my heart its own free hours— 
The tears on memory’s altar falls 

Not to revive its withered flowers. 

But yours is life’s wild April day— 
Enjoy its sunshine, While ye may! 


If I might read your future fate 

I would not dare to scan the page— 
Yet caution, ere it be too late 

May blunt the sting of riper age— 
But warning words would ill agree 
With that gay laugh of frolic glee! 








A Goop Name.—Thousands of young 
men have been ruined by relying fora good 
name on their honorable parentage or in- 


felt if they might live without effort, mere- 
ly for their own self-gratification and indul- 
gence. No mistake is more fatal. It al- 
ways issues in preducing an inefficient and | 


ing his genius through all the meanderings 
lof music, 

brooding over the rured conceptions of our 
|old poets, and in warming them into grace 
‘land life. He could glide like dew into 
| the fading bloom of departing song, and re- 
| fresh it into beauty and fragrance.’’ 
|| Parental affection I consider as a virtue 
|| of the highest stamp, but it does not con- 
|| sist in a ridiculous indulgence, nor a foolish 
submission to a being scarcely endowed 
| with a dawn of reason. The compliance 
| with the will of children in all their per- 


|verse and uncertain caprices is nothing 


1 ete 


' confirms them in early years in vicious and 

|unconquerable habits, and renders them 

unfit for society in after life; nay, it pre- 

| pares additional disappointments and suf- 

|ferings for them in their journey through a 
| world of vicissitudes, 
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| A Chance.—An Advertisement appears, in one of 
| New York daily journals, of a gentleman who pro- 
| feses to be very desirious of forming a matrimonial 
engagement. He is from the South, but intends 
| making New York his future residence. According 
| to his own account of himself, which of course must 
| be taken with some grains of allowance, he is 27 


| years old, possesses a liberal education, domestic 





il 


| habits, a kind disposition, is rather prepossessing in 
his appearance, and has a moderate fortune. All 


| of which is certainly very fair, and it is very reason- 


|| able io suppose—that with se many desirable re- 
| 
herited wealth, or the patronage of friends. | 


—Flattered by these distinctions, they have | 


| quisites, and a proffered desire! of making happy the 
| partner of his choice, the fortunate young lady may 


| of connubial felicity. The Iady must possess an 
jagreable person, a cultivated mind and her age be 
| between 18 and 25. We forget the address, but 


| should any of our fair friends desire it, we ean | 


was unrivalled in the skill of || 


| short ofan irreparable injury done them; it |! 


| 
| 
| 
hy f Annette, d . 

stand # chance of securing a reasonable proportion || net, Angate, jaughter of the late Genl. Corne. 


The morning | ed, possessed the most happy tact of pour- || ¢rimes have filled the world with wonder at ,j 


|| depth to which beings,wearing the form and 
| of men, could sink. ‘The case of those two indi 
| uals has been minutely examined, with a view, 
|| elucidate the correctness and nature of phi 
|| by Thomas Stone, Pesident of the Royal Medical 
i ciety of Edinburgh. The result of his invest; 
|| tion has been most conclusive against the theory, 
| The organs of distructness, as displayed by phre: 
ogists, compared with a large number of heads 
| served in the above Medical College instead of 


| ing full, were unusually small; while benevele 
| Was strongly marked as distinguished traits ig 
character of those most savage and brutal men. 


| subject is treated at large by Mr. Stone and with 


{ 
| 
j 


|| degree of intelligence and impartiality which me 
| satisfy every unprejudiced mind. His report 
H been republished in this country and will be re 
! 


| with interest as well as profit, by all who have gi 
| any attention to this absurd and pernicious doctrine 
i] Its folly has always been manifest to our 

| 
| 
i| TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS, 


| and we are now more satisfied than ever of its uu 
| worthlesness. 





| To our correspondent B, we return our 

| but think his essays is rather severe on the 

| we shall lay it in our Port Folio fur further consider 
| ation. v 


| 


| C, R——n is received and shall be duly a 
| to. Several other communications from our cor 
| respondents which shall appear shortly, is on file. 
The letter addressed to us from Plattsburg X, 

| has not been taken from the P, O. we have and 
| make it an invariable rale to take no letters fi 

| there, unless postage is paid, (except from agents, 
| ——__—_—— 


| 
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y MARRIED. 








| —_____ 
} Wm. Staughton D. D. to Anna S. Peale. 

|| Rev. A. J. Fox of Natchez to Miss Emm 
|| Louisa Sequin of New Orleans, 

| Me. Philip Mendevhal! to Miss Hannah Kerster 
} On the [9th of June, at the apartments of te 
| American Consul at Paris, Mr. Lovell Purdy 
New York to Madamoiselle Josephine Parfaite Cor 


j 











J.B. McDaniel of the Northern Liberties, (B 


. to 3 || readily procure it. It is a real, itive, matter of | gineer, 
useless character. On this account it is that | Te#e"'y P pos er of | & ) 


character and wealth rarely continue in the 
same family more than two or three genera- 
tions. The younger branches, placing a 
deceptive reliance in an hereditary charac- | 
ter, neglect the means of forming one of! 
their own, and often exist in society only a | 
reproach to the worthy ancestry whose 
name they bear. 
T Ee 
Temrrr.—The temper of mankind is so 
inconsistent, that he who to-day loads us 
with carresses, may to-morrow conceive for 
us a hatred which breathes nothing but our, 
ruin: so that the confidence we have placed 
in a person whom we considered as a valu-| 
able friend, may one day, when his senti-| 
ments for us change, forget those words with 
which we have incautiously entrusted him 
with, into arrows that may deeply wound 
us. ©The daily experience this world af- 
fords, admits no doubt of the truth of this 
assertion. However great our friendship 
or esteem may be of any man, prudence 
directs us te be very cautious, to make 


| fact advertisement and we have no doubt in the | 
world but that the gentleman with a “moderate for- | 
tune” is perfectly sincere and disinterested. 





Travelling.—The various places of fashionable | 
resort at the sea shores—springs, &c. have this year | 
been numerousally crowded. The extreme cheap- 
ness of travelling has lured thousands from their | 
homes and the conseouence has been an increase of | 
visiters beyond the means of comfortable ommme-| 
dation. The result will probably be a large in- 
erease in the number and size of public houses, for | 
notwithstanding the general impression that our | 
stage and steam beat proprietors, have been loosing | 
money, the same scenes will be re-enacted the ensuing | 
summer, for the spirit of enterprize and competition 
is not yet exhausted. This extent of travelling, by | 

Hy bringing and intermingling such 
number of citizens from remote and different sec- 
tions of the country, must have, politically, an exeel- 
lent tendency. 








Phrenology.—This science has, within a recent 
period, excited a considerable degree @f attention. 
In some parts of Europe it has included in its sup- 
port, talents, learning and numbers, and in this 
country it has some advocates, though we believe its 
proffered friends are very limited. We have had no 





On the 20th ult. B P. Warner. 

On the 22nd ult. at Taney-town Md. Mrs. Jat 
Lengwell, 

In New-Orleans on the last of April, of the pr 
vailing fever, Mr. Benjamin Matlack formerly ¢ 
Philadelphia, 





FRANKLIN 
CIRCULATING LIBRARY; 
No. 76 South third street, between Girards 
Bank, and Walnut St. Philadelphia. 

Just Received.—Devereux, by the autha 
of ‘Pelbam,’ and ‘The Disowned,’—ia ? 
volumes, I2mo: 7 
@ Late Additions to the Library.—Captai 
Basil Hall’s Travels in North America- 
The School of Fashion.—Richelieu, » tak 
of France.—Laconies.—Sxetches of Naw 
Life.—Hungarian Tales,—Stratton Hill.— 
Anne of Geierstein, by the author of Wr 
verly.—Ecrate, or the Salons of Paris.- 
Tales and Sketches, by a Country Sched 
ete last of the Plantagents.—& 

c 











our own bosoms the repository of the late ov 


public lecturers, and ng socities established, as in ‘ 


Sept. 2d, 1829. 





